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Blade have In writing letters to va- 
rious people suggesting an Intrigue 
between his vicar's daughter ar.d him- 
self; yet these letters were clearly 
written 'by the same hand that ad- 
dressed those to the girl, her father 
and her mother. 

"If Blade were in love with the 
girl, what was there to prevent him 

from pressing his si ' ' 

mate and accepted lines. 1 . 

frankly acknowledges that there has should 
been nothing in Blade's outward de- 

was to him a'nythlng more than the 
daughter of his vicar." up w « 

"What do you make of the story ~ s ■_ - - . . 

of the assault!;' Those received since have each been 

•'As evidence It is worthless." re- sealed up separately by the vim. who 
plied Malcolm Sage, "being without '« keeping half of them, whilst I 
corroboration. The farmhand did not have the other half: but really. Mr. 
actually see Blade. Sa «® ; 1 don 1 understand—— 

"Having convinced myself that _ "Thank you. Murdy." said Malcolm 
Blade had nothing to do with the Sa *«- 88 h * took Ihe jacket. It U 
writing of the letters, I next tried ^ ^ 

to discover if there were anything la 5 d . 1 [ 88d ** *■ S' “xiiESSf left 

throwing suspicion on others in the , h ^ ” U A, ° S/h him 

neighborhood who were known tj the room, taking the packet with him. 

use 'Olympic Script' aa note paper. * * * * 

on7 h Se 8 r. h rnad a m^ero 0 f h M.2rc y ™yn“ VT* r * tUrned ^ f ° Un<! ,h "", 

according to local gosBlp; but It was discussing: the prospects of 

obvious from the first that he had Dempsey against Carpentier. 

Sr’S? 1 “eliminated* ad 1 *the r <>then!i , Handing back .the packet of letters 
until I came back once more to to Inspector Murdy. Malcolm Sage 
Blade. ^ 

"It waa clear that the letters were 
written with a fountain pen, and 
Blade always uses oge. That, how- 
ever. la not evidence, as millions fit 
people use fountain pens. By the 
way. what la your line of defense?" 
lie Inquired. 

"Smashing the handwriting ex- 
perts/ - waa the reply. 

"The assault?" queried Malcolm 

Sage. 

"There I'm done." said Freynes. 

"for although Miss Crayne's evidence 
is not proof, it will lie sufficient for 
a jury. Besides, she's a very pretty 
and charming girl. 1 suppose.'*, he 
added. "Blake must have made some 
sort of declaration, which she. in the 
light of til * anonymous letters. /en- 
tirely misunderstood." 

"What" docs he nay 7" 

"Denies It absolutely, although he 
admits being in the neighborhood of 
the ‘Gipsies Wood.' and actually 
catching sight of Miss Crayne In the 
distance; but he says he did not 
speak to her," 

"la he going into tho/wilness box?" 

"Certainly:" then after a pause he 
added. "Kelton Is prusecuting. an 1 
he's as moral aa a swan. He'll ap- 
peal to the Jury aa fathers of daugh- 
ters and brothers of sisters." 

'1 have asked 


Malcolm Sage rose and held out his 
hand; Freynes followed suit. 

"Ask M las Muriel to come here." 
said the vicnr to the maid as she was 
closing the door. 

A few minutes later Miss frayne 
entered, pale but self-possessed She 
closed the door behind her. Instinc- 
tively she turned her eyes toward 
Malcolm Sage. 

"Inspector Murdv." he said, with- 
out raising his eyes, "will you please 
open two of those packets? • 1 should 
explain that each of these contain* 
one of the most recent of the series 
of letters with which we arc con- 
cerned. Bach was sealed up by Mr. 
Crayne Immediately it reached him. 
in accordance with Inspector Mur- 
dy's request. Therefore, only the 
writer, the recipient and the vicar 
have had access to these letters." 

Meanwhile the Inspector had cut 
open the two top envelopes, unfolded 
the sheets o? paper they contained, 
and handed them to Malcolm Sage. 

Every one bent forward, eagerly ex- 
pecting something: yet without quite 
knowing what. Malcolm Sage lifted 
the metal plate from the letter. 
There in the center of the page. 1_. 
bluish-colored letters which had not 
been .there when the paper was 
smoothed out upon tfie blolting-pad. 
appeared the words: 

Malcolm Sage. 

August 12th. 1919. 

No. 138. 


THE gylston slander 


“Tpw mean it's Blade?' Inquired 
Malcolm Sage. 

"Wlio else?" inquired the Inspector. 
"That Is the question which in- 
volves your being here now, Murdy." 
said Malcolm Sage dryly. 

"W^'ve got three handwriting ex- 

luit along legltl*] perta- behind us." said the inspector. 
' Murdyl "That la precisely where they 

' ' — '1 be." retorted Malcolm Sage 

... _ _ j- J quietly. "In the biblical sense. You 

mcanor to suggest that Miss Crayne [have done aa I suggested?' 

- "Here are ail the letters received 
up to a fortnight ago." said the in- 
holding out a bulky packet. 


Another Engrossing Mystery Story of Malcolm Sage, 

Detective. 


his daughter. I replenished my pen. 
which was full of a chemical that 
would enable me. if m-cessary. to 
j Identify any letter in the writing of 
| which it had been used. When I 
I placed my pen. which is a self-filler, 
in the Ink. 1 forced this liquid inio 
the bottle. It was then necessary 
to wait until the ink in Miss Crayne's 
pen had become exhausted, and she 
J n had to replenish her supply of paper 
from her father's study. After that 
discovery was inevitable." 

"But suppose she had denied It?" 
questioned the inspector. 

"There was the ink which she alone 
used, and which I could identify." was 
the reply. 

"Why did you ask Gray to be pres- 
Immediately he had lifted the plate ent?" inquired Freynes. 
from the letter. Malcolm Sage had "As his name had been associated 
drawn a sheet of plain sermon paper with the scandal it seemed only fair." 
from the rack before him. This he remarked Malcolm Sage, then turning 
subjected to the same treatment as to Inspector Murdy he said. "I shall 
the letter. When a few seconds later leave it to you. Murdy. to see that a 
he exposed it. there in the center proper confession is obtained. The 
appeared the same words: case has had such publicity that 

Malcolm Sage. Mr. Blade's innocence must be made 

August 12th. 1919. equally public." 

. . ... . ... . . ... "You may trust me. Mr. Sage," said 

aa Ih , ! ’ *s eet lh * nUm r W “ 8 lh " inspector "But why did th. 
Suddenly there was a scream, and .-urate rt , fus , aa y anything?" 
Muriel Crayne fell forward on the -Because he is a high-minded and 

"Oh! father, father, forgive me!" » 8 ’ 1 

she- <Ti«*d. and th** next moment she . 

S“vlo]ent n hysterr.w 0r W ' lh ^ handS , ' rayn “ writing such letters about 
in Violent njsterus. i,-r«.if ■>" n...ni-,.a .he 


BY HERBERT JENKINS. 


manifest regret that he watched Ma* • 
coim Sage's car disappear round the 
curve In the road. 


coim Sage's fame had In- 
creased. and he was over- said 

whelmed with requests for as- tht . church . one that had rp H E n 

». Clients bore down upon him oaved from Cromwell's Puritans by the 1 t( ,i, 

Ingenuity of the then incumbent, who 
had caused it to be covered with cement. Murdy t 
Then, as an afterthought, the vicar "Well, 
added. "I can get your pen filled at the . hno |, h 
vicarage. My daughter has some ink; 
she always uses a fountain pen." try to tc 

Subsequently Malcolm Sage was In- «y«« tw 
vlted to the vicarage, where another “Did ; 
half hour Was occupied in Mr. Crayne Malcolm 
showing him his collection of books on ' "Saw 
brasses. the che. 

They | As Maicom Sage made a movement to as milk, 
depart, the vicar suddenly remembered "Who' 


The incident that led up to this 
* « * had taken place on the day that Mal- 

colm Sage left London. Late that 
ilng, in response to a afternoon Miss Crayne had arrived at 
message. Inspector the vicarage in a state bordering on 
Malcolm stage collapse. On becoming more collected. 

.. . , ‘ . she stated that on returning from 

je. he cried, as he paying. a call, and when half way 
>lng to have another through a copse, known locally as 
ur Job." and his blue "Gipsies’ Wood," Blade had sprung out 
nod-humoredly. upon her and violently protested his 

Mr. Blade?' Inquired passion. He had gripped hold of her 
. wrists — the mark of his fingers was 

le blessed lot.” was to he seen on the delicate skin — and 
"It's all as clear threatened to kill her and himself, 
laughed. She had been terrified, thinking he 

r. Blade say?" in- meant to kill her. The approach of a 


tails of mysteries, murders and disap- 
pearances, all of which he was ex- 
pected to solve. 

Those who wrote. however, were 
•s nothing to those who called 
arrived in parlous stages of excite- 
ment and agitation, .only to be met 
by his secretary. Miss Gladys Norman, 
with a stereotyped smile and the 
equally stereotyped information that 
Mr. Malcolm Sage Saw no one except 
by appointment. Which was never 
made until the nature of the would-be 
client's business had been stated in 
writing. 

The Surrey cattle-maiming affair, 
and the consequent publicity It gave 
to the name of Malcolm Sage, hau 
resulted In something like a siege ot 
the bureau's o dices. 

"The obvious is the correct solution 
of most mysteries." he had once re- 
marked to Sir James Walton, but 
there is always the possibility of ex- 
ception." 

The Surrey cattle-maiming mystery 
had been a case In point. Even more 
so was the afTair that came to be 
known as "The Gylston Slander In 
this case Malcolm Sage arrived at the 
truth by a refusal to accept what, on 
the face of It. appeared to be the ob- 
vious solution. _ 

It was through Roger Freynes. the 
eminent K. that he first became In- 
terested in the scries of anonymous 
letters that had created considerable 
scandal in the little village of Gyls- 
ton. 

Tucked away in the northwest cor- 
ner of Hampshire. Gylston was a vil- 
lage of some eight hundred Inhabi- 
tants. The vicar. Itcv. John Crayne. 


packets. Grouped about the room 
Inspector Murdy. Robert Freynes, 
Mr. Gray and the vicar. 

With quiet deliberation Malcolm 
Sage opened the attache case and 
produced a spirit lamp, which he 
lighted. He then placed a metal plate 
upon a rest above the flame. On this 
he imposed a thicker plate of a simi- 
lar metal that looked like steel: but 
It had a handle across the middle, 
rather resembling that of a tool used 
by plasterers. 

"I should like Miss Crayne to be 
present." he said. 

As he spoke the door opened and 
the curate entered, his dark, hand- 
some face lined and careworn. It 
was obvious that he had suffered. He 
bowed, and then looked about him. 
without any suggestion of entbarrass- 


Murdy to come 
round." said Malcolm Sage. "I think 
that was his ring." . 

"Good evening. Mr. Sage." cried 


to him the only thing to do 


Inquired, looking from Malcolm Sage ment. 


Crown Jewels of France Stored 

In Country Bank During War 


years Aided by his wire ana anugn- 
ter Muriel, a pretty and high-spirited 
girl of nineteen, he devoted himself 
to the parish, and in return enjoyed 
great popularity. 

Life at the vicarage was an ideal 
of domestic happiness. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crayne were devoted to each other 
and to their daughter, and she to 
them. Muriel Crayne had grown up 
among the villagers, devoting herself 
to parish work as soon as she was old 
enough to do »o.- . . . 

A year previously a new curate had 
arrived In the person of Rev. Charles 
Blade. His frank, straightforward 
personality, coupled with hla good 
looks and masculine bearing, had 


walked a quartet of out-of-town visitors, 
obviously her relations. 

The stout man was showing off. 

"The crown Jewels!" he whispered 
heavily. "They were safe In a coun- 
try hank, all through the war. But 
they arc not safe here — a window of 
the Louvre hat been found broken?' 

A school teacher came with a party 
of boys. 

"I'ardon." he Interrupted "It 
would he impossible for a thief to 
hide inside the Gallery of Apollo. It 
is kept lighted all night and since the 
theft and recovery of th- Mona Lisa 
patrol makes the round every two 
hours." 

A solemn young man with eye- 
glasses hacked him up. 

"They have suppressed the camp- 
beds." he said, "so that watchmen / 
must stay awake all night!" 

'Then how ai>out the broken win- 
dow?" Inquired the grocers' expert. 

A weedy little father of three fine 
girls Joined ihe discussion. 

"If a window has been broken." he 
said authoritatively, "it's to make the 
public think of an outside Job. 
Everybody knows that they have 
found a way to get into the palace 
from the cellars of the Rue de Rlvoll." 

'That's true." said a stout dame, 
fanning herself and perspiring. 
"When the kings of France lived here 
they had their secret passages and 
stairways in the walls!" 

The grocery' man was clearly wor- 
ried. 

"The crown Jewels are not safe, 
here!" he repeated. 

A big. dark man drew him aside. 

•They're safe." he whispered loud- 
ly. "hut they're not here!" 

How? What? Everybody mobbed 
the big. dark man. 

"The crown Jewels are in the Bank 
of France." he said, "and these are 
excellent imitations." 

The stout lady mopped her perspir- 
ing brow. 

"Everybody knows it!" she said. 


I 1 "’™ i-akis. 

I Mf W A MAN carried the crown Jewels 

Lfl yTBj. • /\ of France in a shabby valise. 

. VH through' the streets of Paris, 

e JBn 136^ * ^ * There was not a vehicle to 

_ be had. All the taxis and auto busses 

were rushing soldiers to the battle of 

SHE HAD BECOME GREATLY EMBARRASSED AND ASSIRED HIM THAT THE Cl RATH HAD 'NEVER BEEN th« Marne. 

MORE THAN ORDINARILY ATTENTIVE TO HER. The enemy was thundering down upon 

. — ■ - - the capital. 

the matter of the ink. apologized for his I qulred Malcolm Sage, looking keenly | farm laborer had saved her. and the T, .' e cro * n J" wcls mu8t ht taken out 

remiasness. and left the room, return- I across at the Inspector. curate had disappeared through the 1 ar, »- 

The shabby valise stopped at a modest 
flat. Th-- director of national museums 
handed It to the subsecreiary of state 
for Beaux Arts and took- a receipt. 
Three days the shabby valise stayed In 
the modest fiat — until the Beaux AVts 

man could get a train for X . (The 

railroads were packed with ' arriving 
troops and fleeing Parisians.) 

At X-7— the Beaux Arts man took a 
receipt frtfrrtf dnjcAscure c»i#try bank. 
Its prolltinitJeallY burg lat-ti out vault 
sheltered ,thjt” crown Jewels perfectly 
throughout the entire war — because no- 
hodv had an Idea that they were there. 
Throughout the war they remained 


Suddenly and without warning the 
peace of the vicarage was destroyed. 

One morning Mr. Crayne received by 
post an anonymous letter. In which 
the names of his daughter and the 
curate were linked together in a way 

that caused him both pain and anx- _ 

lety. to replenish the ink from the bottle. 

A man with a strong sense of honor Finally he completed the transcription- 
himself, he cordially despised the of the lettering of the brass from a 
anonymous letter-jvriter. and hla first rubbing produced by the vicar. 

Instinct had been to Ignore that 
which he had Just, received. .On sec- 
ond thoughts, hewWrer. :he reasoned 
that the writer would be' unlikely to 
rest content with a single letter; but 
would, in all probability, make the 
aame calumnious statements to 
others. 

After consulting with his wife, he 
bad reluctantly questioned his daugh- 
ter. At first she was Inclined to treat 
the matter lightly: but on the grave 
nature of the accusations being point- 
id our to her. Bhe had become greatly 
emharrassed and assured him that the 
curate had never been more than 
ordinarily attentive to her. 

The vicar decided to allow the mat- 
ter to rest there, and accordingly he 
made no mention of the letter to 
Blade. 

A week later his daughter brought 
him a letter she had found lying In 
the vicarage grounds. It contained 
a passionate declaration of love, and 
ended with a threat of what might 
happen If the writer's passion were 
not reciprocated. 

Although the letter was unsigned, 
the vicar could not disguise from 
himself th» fact that there was 


“Just that he had nothing to say." copse. , 

"His exact wor<J*-' *'*n you re- This story was borne out by Joseph 
member them?" queried Malcolm Higgins, the farm laborer in question. 

Sage. He had arrived to find Miss Crayne 

"Oh. yes." replied the inspector, in a state of great alarm and aglta- 
"He said. 'Inspector Murdy. 1 have tlon. and he had walked with her as 
nothing to say.' and then he shut up far as the vicarage gate. He did not. 
like a real Whjtsfable." however, actually see the curate. 

"He was away yesterday." re- On the strength of this statement 
marked Malcolm Sage, who then told «*»« police had applied for a warrant, 
the inspector of his visit. "How and had subsequently arrested the 
about John Gray, the schoolmaster?' curate. I-ater he appeared before the 
he queried magistrates, had been remanded, and 

"He practically told me to go to finally committed for trial, bail being 
the devil." was the genial reply. In- 8,, ° w * d ' ...... 

specter Murdy was accustomed to , B . l8dc pro ‘«"«« d Mf innocence alike 
• his nrofession invited it of the assault and the writing of the 
unci to his rouith -and- ready form of L 1 !? 0 

reasoning, rudeness meant Innocence; J ad l ”'!" ed ,' he "Intllarlty 6f the 
nnllteness guilt handwriting of th# anonymous letters 

"And yet the vicar would not hear that 0, „ the ®“ rat *' Kur, .l’* 1 rmor f' 

of the arrest of Blade." murmured JPJlTRlS 

Malcolm Sage, turning the copper I'C'eJS?. paper ,hat Blad ® u,,ed for 

SneeV^y r ° Und W “ h r ''' , ' e " 8 Malcolm Sage had Just started a 

.HsiTfl- MnJna.c nevfr deal when the door opened and 

Sheer good nature ana Kindness, DaK ._, 

^ r n S wom.n h ' Mld ' “ Hrt “ 8 ^ A'" W' for 

", once- knew a man " remarked *£% SSV& 

Malcolm Sage. » ho (aid that I" the for , hf meerschaum that Malcolm 
annals of crime la> the master-ke> Sa|te wa8 reads - for conversation, 
to the worlds mysteries, past, pres- 'Tell me." 

Bin I led the "It's those damned handwriting e*- 
A dreamer. Mr. Sage, smiled the pert8 » growled Freynes. They're 
Inspector. "Me haven t time for the g reat „, anomaly of our legal 
dreaming at the yard. he added sy , tem . The Judge always warns the 
good-temperedly as he rose and jurJ . of the danBer of accepting their 
shook himself like a Newfoundland evidence; yet each side continues to 

. produce them. It's an insult to in- 

"I suppose It never struck you to telllgence and Justice." 
look elsewhere than at the curate a "To hang a man because his 's' re- 
lodglngs for the writer of the let- gembles that of an Implicating docu- 
ters?" inquired Malcolm Sage quietly, ment." remarked Malcolm Sage, as he 
"It naver strikes me to look about placed a red queen on a black knave, 
for some one' when I'm sitting on his -ig about as sensible as to imprison 
chest." laughed Inspector MurBy. him becaure he has the same accent 
"True." said Malcolm Sage. "By as a fool*ad." 
the way." he continued, without 'Then there's Blade's astonishing 
looking up. "in future can you let apathy." continued Freynes. "He 
me see every letter as It Is received? seems quite Indifferent to the gravity 
You might also keep careful record of his position. Refiises to say a 

of how they are delivered." word. Any one might think he knew I -""j. pope's lines of the "Man of 

"Certainly. Mr. Sage. Anything the real culprit and was trying «» I pWi"— 
that will mAe you happy.” shield him." and he sucked moodily ' ‘ Asleep sod asked as the Indian lay. 

•'.Later 1 may get you to ask the at his pipe. An honest factor stole the gem swiy! 

uent 'The handwriting expert." continued p|tt gold it dirt-cheap to the 
him Malcolm Sage. Imperturbably, "is too money-burning French regent for 

I,’ the $650.000 — at a period when money had 
ten timgs its present purchasing 
Any price, today, w-ould be a 
fancy price: but It would fetch 
$5,000,000. were It conceivably for 
sale and anybody dared to buy It. It 
might have been pr:t.*ntious. 

, . , When the French crown Jewels 
asked | w , re sold at auction In 1886. four 
certain objects were withheld from bid- 
ding— the regent diamond, the great 
ruby, 'the Maxarin diamond, and the 
sword-hilt of Napoleon— as too precious 
to be sold, and presumably too terrific 
to be bought! 

* * * * 

W HO owns a kingdom's crown 
Jewels? 

The king, you say, 
they're not his to burn. King Louis 
VI let Mme. de Pompadour play that 
i really hera. and 
being queen, 


latter was attacked on the road. He 
swallowed the stone: and "after his 
death. It was found in his body, ac- 
cording to plan!" The baron who in- 
vented this novel burglar-proof vault 
was de Sancy — by whose name the 
diamond has been often called: but it 
ceased to be the de Sancy diamond, 
after some new adventures. 

•These adventures gl\e the stone its 
fancy value In the eyes of.sentlmental 


English people, it came Into the pos- 
session of Charles 1 of England. Hi 


The Parrot Feather. 

TTEARD near the old fountain In tha 
sunken plaxa at the north front 
of the Treasury. "What is It?' “Oh. 
it Is something or other that grows. 
I did know its name, but I have for- 
gotten It." And so forth. 

The object of this line of talk la 
the green growth which most per- 
sons Interested in. such matters have 
learned to call “parrot feather." a 
popular name suggested by the green 
plume-like masses of the plant. It 
was ten or twelve years ago that this 
plant was set out In the fountain 
basin. Cold weather kills It. but the 
the gardener of the Treasury sets out 
a bit of the same species of plant 
each spring and by summer It has 
reached such a grow th that most Per- 
sons notice It. When parrot feather 
was planted in the Treasury's north 
fountain this is what was written In 
The Star about it: 

"What was an old-fashioned fountain 
trickling a stingy stream Is being 
transmuted by the landscape gar- 
dener. or landscape architect, as these 
gentlemen prefer to be called, Into a 
I strange device suggestive of a Christ- 
mas decoration. It Is the color of 
emerald, or shamrock, or something 
equally green and dear. It Is growing 
bountifully upward from the top of 
the fountain and then falling In 
feathery and plumey passes. This will 
continue through the growing sea- 
son. and soon this plant will veil all 
the Ironwork of the fountain and 
will hide the bubbling and dripping 
water. Of course It Is a marine plant. 
Thousands of persons passing the 
Treasury have stopped and stared at 
tills green growth and have asked 
many questions." 

When the questions first begun to 
come In nobody on duty at the Treas- 
ury could answer them. So they sent 
for a plant-wise man from the Bo- 
tanic Garden or the Department of 
Agriculture and he told them. The 
people at the Treasury tried to re- 
member the name, but could not. 
Then they had the plant-sharp write 
It out for them and they set down the 
name in a big book In the office of 
the captain of the' watch. When per- 
sons would ask the name of the crl- 
ous plant the book would be opened 
and the questioner would read this: 
"Myriopbyium proaefinacordls." That 


has been much belter 1 

although she has been sorely tried, 
lonymous letters I haps you have heard. " 


vicar to i 

anonymous .. 

without allowing any one to see the concerned with the crossing of a *t._ 
contents. Do you think he would dotting of an 'I.' or the tall of a 'g.' to ..... . 

do Wat?' • give time and thought to the way In I value. 

"Without doubt, if I ask him." said which the writer uses, for instance, the 
the Inspector, surprise In his eyes as compound tenses of verbs. Blade was 
he looked down upon the cone of bald- no more capable of writing those let- 
ness beneath him. realising what a ters than our friend Murdy is of trans- 
handicap it is to talk to a man who llteratlng the Rosetta Stone." 
keeps his eyes averted. “Yee: but can we Prove it 

"He must then put the letters in Freynes. gloomily, as with the blade of 
a place where no one can possibly a penknife he loosened the tobacco in 
obtain access to them. One thing th* bowl of his pipe. Can we prove 
more." continued Malcolm Sage; "will ‘ t? ' he repeated and. snapping the knife 

- to. he replaced it In his pocket. 

* * > * 

«D LADE'S sermons," Malcolm Sage 
continued, “and such letters of his 


can 

to them. Oi 

, ^ mat .V was a v.uage to ue recsoueu continued Malcolm Sage; "will 

appealed to the police for aid. with >' ou a8k Mlsa Crayne to write oqt the 

One pecularity of the letters was The Tired Traveler was the center a ‘°ry of the letters as far as 

that all were written upon the same of all rumor and gossip. Here each "he personally Is acquainted with it? 
paper, known as "Olympic Script." night in the public bar. or In the "Very well. Mr. Sage,' said the in- 
Thls was supplied locally to a num- private parlor, according to their so- spector. with the air of ope numor- 
ber of people in • the neighborhood, clal status, the Inhabitants would for- in* a child. "Now I'll be going. He 
and others, the vicar, the curate, and gather and discuss the problem of the walked toward the door, then sud- 
the schoolmaster. mysterious letters. Every sort of deiG^s.topped and turned. 

Soon the story began to And its theory was advanced, and every sort "I suppose you think I'm wrong 

way Into the newspapers, and Blade's of explanation offered. Whilst popu- about the curate?' 

position became one full of difficulty lar opinion tended to the view that "I'll fell you later.” was the f*ply- 

and embarrassment. He had con- the curate was the guilty party, there "When you find the master key?' 

suited Robert Freynes. who had been were some who darkly shook their laughed the Inspector, as he opened | conjunction 'and' he "usee a comma 

at Oxford with his father, and the lseads and muttered. "We shall see." the door. after the 'and.' not before It. as most 

K. C.. convinced of the young man's During the half hour that Malcolm "Yes. when I find the master key. people do. eBfore such words as ■yet' 

Innocence, had sought Malcolm Sage's Sage spent at the Tired Traveler, said Malcolm Sage, quietly, and as and -but - he without exception dises a 

aid. eating a hurried meal, he heard all the door closed behind Inspector Mur- semicolon. The word 'only.' he always 

“You see. Sage" Freynes had re- there was to be heard about local dy he continued to finger the copper puts in its correct place. In short. * 

marked. “I'm sure the boy Is straight opinion. -ash tray aq if it were the master key. i_ z.— ' l 

and Incapable of such conduct: but The landlord, a rubicund old fellow * * • * the pomposity of the eighteenth century. . — 

it's impossible to talk to that ass whose baldness extended'to his eye- Turning to the anonymous letters. It Junk., to pay a certain debt of Marie 

Murdy. He has no more imagination llds - «» bursting with Information, vr ALCOLM SAGE was seated at a must be admitted that the handwriting Autoinette,.ana it started the trench 

than a tin-linnet." By nature capable of making a mys- 1V1 >lnall green-covered table play- > a very similar: but there all likeliness revolution? 

Freynes' reference wss to Chief ter V out of a sunbeam, he reveled . . . . . to Blade's sermons and correspondence Th® , national assembly called it 

Inspector Murdy. of Scotland Yard * n the scandal that hummed arouhd ffiff solitaire. A \el%et smoking enda , Murdy has shown me nearly all stealing, and ordered all crown Jew- 

■who had been intrusted with the’ hlm - Jacket and a pair of wine-colored the anonymous letters, and in the whole els to be taken from the palace fire- 

inquiry, the local police having After a quarter of an hour's con- morocco slippers suggested that the series there is not' one instance of the proof and deposited In the national 

proved unequal to the problem versatlon. the landlord's conversation. “ orocco suggested uiai ute colon or the g^iooton being uged. The strong room— Just a pretext to Insult the 

Although Malcolm Sage had prom- Malcolm Sage found himself pos- d*? ® work was done. punctuation is of the vaguest, consist- king and to try their power, 

lsed Robert Freynes that he would ae88ed of a bewildering amount of Patience, chess and the cinema were ing largely of the dash, which, after all. In the national strong room the 

stolf's^da^'lt'sras'^no^untir nearly ^“A "jroung '‘gal don't have them h, “ ““ falIln K sources of Inspiration ls . a n l ' t t h™^ietS l s n the word -but' fre- Quite promptly^md aa famously, they 

! , thl? ho fonnd h?mwlf highsterics for nothin'." my host ret when engaged upon a more than ,j Uen uy appears without any punc- were stolefl by the Mietto band, 

at llhertv to motor down into H.mn marked darkly. "Has fits of 'em usually difficult case. He had once tuatlon mark before It. At other times How the king laughed. j»or boob; 

Shire ^ H every now and then ever since she tol(J S lr James Walton that they clari- It has a coifima, a dash, or a fun stop, In the greatest police, inquiry, of the 

One afternoon tha vicar of Gvl waa a flapper, sobblnl and cryin' fit «c d hla braln and co-ordinated hls “ Such Phrases as 'If only you knew? _ 

atolr chJirb 't™M to break >r heart, and the vicar that 5SJ_ c^Sema fif* muficnlu T should have loved to have been.' 'dif- finally recovered. (It has nothing to 

? r ilJ? cross with her." Xh. f.rt that in the an^undl^ ferent than.' which appear in these let- do with the queen's necklace story— 

' i?h k ,Th. ta ™ tra^S" "Th** ' 8 considered the best way to 3? r e k ‘hundltd^^f otha? w °“l d have absolutely Im- except that her desire for a glorious 

Notebook In hand he was trans- treat hysterical people." remarked itSwlrf acnJe annearnt ro P oaalble to a mRn ot Blade's meticulous necklace of her very own. grew from 

the Inscription of a monu- Malco i m Sage ^ 10 nterary temperament. The most curl- It.) Only the recent stone eluded 

iraaa - ... . "Maybe." was the reply, "hut she's hSFlSfSHi •inc, °" a ,actor in the * hole caae ' a the way search; and at last It was found, in 

only a gal. and a pretty olie. too.” he “'JS? Ir which the letters were delivered. One the hands Ot a wineshop keeper, who 

added laconeequently. , " ad agreed to take up tne Inquiry waa thrown Into a fly on to Miss had bought it from a stranger for 

"Then there's the schoolmaster," he ,nt ° the authorship of the aerica of crayne's lap. she tells us. when she and $10! 

continued, “'ates the curate like anonymous letters with which Gyl- her father were driving home after din- In all probability both, this stone 

poison, he doea Shouldn't be sur- st ? n , and the neighborhood had been „er at the Hall. Another was discovered and the koh-i-nooi are portions of 

prised if it was him that done It. 'E's flooded, yet still the matter remained ip the vicarage garden. A third waa the fabulous diamond belonging to the 

inquired the vicar, as he always been a bit sweet in that quar- a mystery. thrown through Miss Crayne's bedroom grand mogul in 1526 c— 

ter himself, has Mr. Gray. Got talked F or a fortnight Malcolm Sage had window. A few of the eariier group ever known, th size and — 

rose to his feet. “I am the vicar." about a good deal one time, 'angin' been on the continent in connection were posted in the neighboring town of story went back, with the pageant of 

he explained. There was a look of about arter Mibs Muriel," added the with the theft of the Adair diamonds. Whitchurch, some on days that Blade the Indes. for E.000 years, to the mines 

eager interest In the pale gray, eyes loquacious publican. Two days previously, after having re- was certainly not there." of Golconda; and It had been worn 

that looked out from a placid, schol- By the time Malcolm Sage had fin- stored the famous jewels to Lady "That was going to be one of my by Kama, hero celebrated In the 
arly face. ished his meal, the landlord was well Adair, he had returned to London, to strongest points," remarked Freynes. Mahabharata! 

•1 was taking the liberty of copy- in his stride of scandalous remi- find -that the Gyleton affair had de- “The letters always imply that l Yet there are men who. ... 

Tng the Inscription on this." replied nlscence. It was with obvious re- veloped a new. and dramatic phase, there Is some obstacle existing be- have and wegr It, would prefer the 

| -"Malcolm Sage., indicating the time- luctance that he allowed so admirable The curate had been arrested for tween the writer and the girl he de- M s s s rt n diamond, called the peach- 

worfi brass at. his feet,‘'.onlyun- a listener to' depart, and it was with threatening to murder Miss Crayne, alres. IV ,1 V— - .. _ . — 


passed It to his son before lie was cement chamber hidden in the ma- 
beheaded and it was exactly "the eole sonry below the floor! 

Jewel remaining" Which the wander- And suddenly the sunlight pouring 
ing Prince Charlie sold to Maxarin in the windows lit up glints of topaz, 
for $25,000 at the Palace of Bloia — in ! amethyst, emerald, chrystoberyl. Jar- 
fact as well as in Dumas' romance of goon and alexandrite from an ex- 
' Twenty Years After." traordlnary golden edifice that rose 

Maxarin bequeathed It to the French between two queer old crowns 
of course, but I state; and here it is. "On the left the crown of Na- 

* * * * poleon. copi -1 exactly from the crown 

, .... of Charlemagne at Alx." he said. "On 

'HE great ruby has as grandiose {he rtJrh| lhe crown of Lo U ig xv . but 

regent's gem was really hers, and A associations for the French. How robbed of its greatest Jewels In the 
Marie Antoinette, being queen, knew could they suction off the marvelous middle, the last Kl°ry of the old 

that the glorious Piece of ice stone which King. Francis I made gymboTof the peace of Teschen' 

was hers to wear: but both put it the very foundation of the French . ,--o a d’oeuvre of the Ger- 

back honestly, each time. In the cr own Jewels? man goldsmith's art." 

crown Jewels fireproof safe as safest it glows red. hot. like a dull fire. . wh y does France have It?" I ask- 
... ,.o In short, he I tl ? e . re ' da . y .'„?2?» ever ' ,t° “J 8 . ■ x \f It Is the greatest ruby in the world. ^ „ The „ - of Bavarian suc- 

is so academic as to savor somewhat of I ' dok a paltry $175,000 worth or small Although uncut, and merely as n cession was a scrap between all the 

- 'diamonds and rubles from the_ crown Tflw stone, it would probably feten Germans!" 

$1,590,000 today: but it waa worn by The French museum guard 
Solomon, they say. who received it g traiKh tened himself worthily, 
from the Queen of bheba. It came to "France was mediator." he said 
■ r.-M.'. — A— -,r < Europe wi.h the Moors of Granada. g| llipI y. -France received this token 

stealing, and ordered all crow n Jew , p cter Cruel murdered one of their from t p e j r gratitude. Blessed are the 

princes, to snatch it from his breast, peacemakers." 

Around this part of Its story Alex- Ag he spoh e the case, no longer 
andre Dumas wove an entire histor- empty, blazed Inside with a mass of 
leal romance — Batard de Mauleen. prismatic lightning flashes, blinding 

Then the great ruby began its new the eye. like heaped electric 

1-dver.tnres. Through the reigning gparkg whlte> p ln k. yellow, red. 

houfl* of • Folx— with whom it had g^een. orange, opalescent, shimmer- 

■‘'ttSsSSSSiTiK --of Mnce“i iSXSSi 

eporit. timet of the e.toleu J.weU SfoffiSft 

collectl'n in ista. , The museum guard laughed happily. 

The four precious ana peculiar jew Mf. hA s *h«»v artt*** h# nuid ••Yon 

els are now again In the Louvre Pal- " The ' great ruby the 

ace. exposed to public Maxarin diamond, the sword hilt of 

0,1, ^S- 0 ' | ind Napoleon. Who can estimate the 

sensational trick cafte of 8t «®' aad value of that sword hilt? It Is a 
plate glass, supposed to be abro mag9 vt per f e ct diamonds, collected 
lutely - burglar proof. ^"“use t on8 by one to do Napoleon honor, 
•whole business descen ds thro ugh the valued flfly yearB ago at $j,ooo. 00 o. 
n°°r. “t night, into a cement chant- and , oday bey0 nd price— for who 
ber hidden in the old masonry of the wouId dare to break U p Napoleon's 
Its palace and not in any room at all. SKOrd hilt? See It glitter! Do you 
Ye*, there Is a queer rumor. doubt those atones? All right. Now. 

Have the French authorities com- , lgten |c the foollgh Parlg pub uc!" 
Diets confidence in their strong and * * * * 

ingenious burglarproof device — a 

steel box that is not f n any room at npHE first party to approach waa led 
Just to I all? . .. . * by a stout and prosperous man. 

-- - 1 Are the crown Jewels there? , .. - .. 

According to Parisian rumor, they * watch charm of the Grocers 

“What poiaU)ls _ obJect oogid > blew r although' valued, merely' a* a 1 are not there. . Syndics! Chamber, with hla wife 


.cel 

scribing 
mental 7 !)! 

As the ‘vicar approached, he ob- 
served that the stranger waa vigor- 
ously shaking a fountain pen, from 
which the Ink had evidently been 
exhausted. 

"You are Interested In monumental 
. brasses : ' ' 1. .: 

entered the chancel, and the stranger 
‘ - -i am tbe vicar." 


I 





